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a close-fisted peasant, wants her to marry a well-to-do churl of her own rank, she elopes with her employer's son and has two children by him ; but develops a magnificent voice, with no small acting and managing capacity. So she makes a fortune by the time she is thirty, acquiring the two other children by two other lovers, 'and having so many more who do not leave permanent memorial^ of their love and necessitate polygonal rooms, that, as she observes, " she cannot count them."1 At the above-mentioned age, however, she becomes weary of this sort of life, retires to her native district, buys the very house in which she had been a servant, and with the heir of which (now dead) she had eloped, and settles down to be a model mother, a Lady Bountiful, and a sort of recluse. No more " love " for her. In fact, in one of the most remarkable passages of the book she gives a story of her chief attachments, showing that, with brief accesses of physical excitement, it has always been amour de t$te and never amour de cceur.
Things being so, there arrive one evening, at the only inn on the lake, a young German Prince, Karol von Ros-wald, and his friend the Italian Count Salvator Albani. They are travelling for the Prince's health, he being a sort of spoilt child, pitiably nervous, imperfectly educated, and half paralysed by the recent death of his mother and the earlier one of a fiancee. The inn is good to eat in (or rather out of), but for nothing else ; and Salvator, hearing of Lucrezia, whose friend, though not her lover, he has formerly been, determines to ask a hospitality which she very cheerfully gives them. Cetera quis 'nescit, as George Sand herself in other but often-repeated words admits.2 Karol falls in leve at first sight, though he is horrified at his hostess's past. He also falls ill, and she nurses him. Salvator leaves them for a time,
1  She does not make the delicate distinction once drawn by another of her sex : " I can tell you how many people I have kissed, but I cannot tell you how many have kissed me"
2  She is rather fond of taking her readers into confidence in this way.    I have no particular objection to it; but those who object to Thackeray's parab&ses ought to think this a still more objectionable thing,
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